SHREWSBURY

But though Shrewsbury has a castle and walls, it was never

a feudal town in character ; though it possessed an abbey, it was

not a monastic town, for it developed early in its history that

strong individuality which still marks it to-day.    For while

other towns with narrow wyncls and lovely black and white

timbered houses have become ' sights ' for the tourist to gaze

at, Shrewsbury is as alive and busy as ever in her history yet

without having become a prey to industrialism.    Nor has

Shrewsbury been exclusively a * burghers town ', for many

of the lovely houses still standing, such as Whitehall, Vaughan's

Place, Owen's Mansion, Ireland's Mansion, were the town

houses of county families who came into Shrewsbury for the

winter and who played an important part in the life of the town.

Shrewsbury is the meeting place of town and country, through

whose streets pass bedecked cart-horses on their way to be sold,

farmers in leather gaiters and women carrying baskets of butter

and eggs and bunches of country flowers.   And if the exterior

of the new market is less attractive than the old Renaissance

Market Hall where the statue of Richard, Duke of York, looks

down with some surprise on the buses which now wait in the

square, the interior is fascinating to anyone who loves country

life,

Shrewsbury at the time of the Norman Conquest was a
town of 252 burgesses whose houses clustered on the high
ground of Pride Hill, Butcher's Row and Dogpole while the
slopes down to the Severn were cultivated or used for grazing,
The surrounding district shares with the Isle of Ely the dis-
tinction of being a centre of heroic resistance to the Conquest,
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